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lex S. Edelstein, formerly a California and Washington 
ewspaperman, is associate professor of communications 
| the School of Communications, University of Wash- 
ugton..The title of his doctoral dissertation, accepted by 
ve University of Minnesota, was “The Marshall Plan 
formation Program in Western Europe as an Instru- 
ent of United States Foreign Policy, 1948-1952.” Pre- 
ented here is an abstract of the introductory section, 
mplified by further research, which discusses freedom 
f information and foreign policy. 


Some 21 months ago, in commenting on Secretary 
f State Dulles’ action in barring United States press 
nd radio representatives from Red China, Edward W. 
arrett, + a former assistant secretary of state for public 
ffairs, observed critically that the United States and 
ed China had somehow succeeded in battling their 
ay into each other’s shoes in the ideological struggle 
ver “freedom of information.” 

Barrett, who once headed the overseas information 
rograms of the United States when those activities were 
\dged in the State Department, took issue with Dulles 
nd suggested that the United States should not permit 
nort-range foreign-policy considerations to obscure 
indamental values. While the United States could not 
npose its freedoms upon others, Barrett implied, we 
nould and could practice those freedoms ourselves. 

The Red China censorship act of Secretary Dulles 
; not the preoccupation of this paper, however, despite 
1e absorbing interest which the subject still commands. 
he writer is, of course, concerned with the incident, 
owever, for it illustrates that freedom of information is 
n important instrument of foreign policy in which the 
tate Department, the Congress and the news media have 
mg competed for a dominant role. 

All of us, I am certain, recall the many wartime and 
ost-World War II efforts of the United States to assure 
orldwide freedom of information. The writer intends 
» relate these events to other little known but important 
oreign-policy programs which, seen together, help to give 
1e entire subject some recent historical perspective. 


ie Wartime Fol Efforts 


The beginnings of the wartime drive for freedom 
f information were rooted in the generalized hopes 
xpressed by the Western Allies for postwar international 
operation and the restitution of free societies in the 
berated nations of Western Europe and the Far East. 
resident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill of 
reat Britain expressed eight “principles” of conduct in 
1e Atlantic Charter, the third of which respected the 
|. Edward W. Barrett, ‘Diplomacy, Press and China,’’ Saturday Review 
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rights of all peoples to “choose the form of government 
under which they will live. . .” ? Implicit in this, the State 
Department said, was that freedom of choice in choosing 
a government required freedom of the press to observe 
and provide the conditions under which free elections 
could take place. 

The involvement of the United States in World 
War II brought about a series of wartime meetings of 
the Big Three — the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain — and China. 

The Moscow Tripartite Conference, October 19-30, 
1943, was of historic significance as the first meeting of 
the foreign ministers and military leaders of the United 
States, Soviet Russia and the United Kingdom for the 
discussion of common military and political problems. 
The Anglo-Soviet-American communique of November 
1, 1945, declared that “second only to the importance of 
hastening the end of the war were measures for assuring 
the peace,” and the conference set forth the principles 
on which the three governments and China agreed that 
a broad system of international cooperation and security 
should be based. The Moscow Conference, complemented 
by a “Declaration by Four Nations,” expressed the need 
for establishing a “general international organization for 
the maintenance of peace and security.” Plans for the 
United Nations Organization were made at Dumbarton 
Oaks, and the charter of the United Nations was adopted 
in April, 1945. Carrying out the Dumbarton Oaks recom- 
mendations, it called for a “universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
POT AL sues a 

Thus, through a succession of wartime meetings, and 
in an atmosphere of cooperation with its major Allies, 
the United States had expressed its postwar aspirations 
for worldwide “fundamental freedoms.” While there had 
been no explicit requirement of “freedom of informa- 
tion,” there was little doubt in this country, at least, 
that President Roosevelt considered “freedom of informa- 
tion” a “fundamental freedom,” and this intention was 
to be spelled out plainly in State Department efforts to 
incorporate freedom-of-information requirements in the 
peace treaties and to advance the same goals through the 
United Nations. 


ASNE Action Encourages President 


At home, the efforts by President Roosevelt and the 
State Department were both stimulated and encouraged 
by the activities of the American Society of Newspaper 


Editors. As early as February, 1943, the ASNE adopted 
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a resolution calling for “world guarantees” of freedom 
of information, and some 16 months later, in June, 1944, 
John S. Knight, publisher of the Chicago Daily News and 
president of the ASNE, appointed a committee to seek 
international agreement on freedom of the press. In Nov- 
ember, 1944, the ASNE board of directors invited the 
United States and foreign governments and the press and 
radio in all countries to join in declarations embracing 
the right of the people to read and hear the news without 
hindrance and, in a unique action, the ASNE voted to 
send a committee abroad to seek worldwide pledges of 
freedom of information. 4 

The ASNE committee, made up of Wilbur Forrest. 
assistant editor of the New York Herald Tribune, Ralvh 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and Carl W. 
Ackerman, dean of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism, travelled some 40,000 miles and submitted 
a 50,000-word report. The group travelled by Army 
transport and carried letters from President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Stettinius, Senator Connally, and Dem- 
ocratic Representative Sol Bloom of New York. On their 
return, after a meeting with President Truman, Chairman 
Forrest reported that his group had found “almost com- 
plete agreement” that in the peace treaties there should 
be a pledge not to censor news at the source or to use the 
press as an instrument of government propaganda. ° 
Meanwhile, Hugh Baillie, chief of the United Press, had 
embarked upon a world tour of his own, urging “equality 
of access to world news and the transmission of news to 
all who wanted it.” ® Kent Cooper, executive director of 
the Associated Press, urged a “militant effort” by the 
United States “to see that the principle of freedom of 
information was given to the world.” 7 

Thus, the United States’ drive for freedom of informa- 
tion was proceeding along two complementary lines — 
government efforts through wartime military and political 
agreements, and private efforts through the ASNE and 
the major wire services. 


The Role of the Peace Conferences 


With the war ended, new instruments for carrying 
on the freedom-of-information campaign were needed. 
Fortunately, the government could continue to work 
through the “peacemaking” conferences. As for the ASNE 
and the two press associations, they saw as convenient 
instruments the developing agencies of the United Nations 
— UNESCO and the Commission on Human Rights — 
and sought State Department cooperation in using these 
new instruments. The editors urged upon UNESCO and 
the Commission on Human Rights — through the United 
States delegation — a number of freedom-of-information 
measures. 


4. Both the Democratic and Republican National Conventions adopted 
a plank in their platforms calling for worldwide press freedom, and 
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It must be remembered with respect to the “pe 
making” conferences which followed the war that 
wartime meetings — including Yalta — had provided 
specific guarantees of press freedom. Yalta merely 
sured that “broadly representative governments — che 
by free elections — responsive to the will of the pec 
— would be facilitated by the allies.” * The Potsc 
meeting, held in August, 1945, was the first confere 
to provide specific freedom-of-information guarant 
The agreement on Germany provided for freedom 
speech, press and religion subject only to the necessity 
maintaining military security. With respect to Poland, 
three powers agreed that representatives of the All 
press would enjoy “full freedom to report to the we 
upon developments there before and during electior 
and it was agreed that the peace treaties with It; 
Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania would per 
“representatives of the Allied press (to) enjoy full fi 
dom to report to the world upon developments in th 
countries.” ® 

As early as July 9, 1945, Senator Arthur H. Vand 
berg, Republican of Michigan, had asked Under-Secret 
Joseph C. Grew if the American press would be able 
send its “uncensored” correspondents into Poland. Gi 
replied that the State Department had been pressing 
Soviet authorities on that issue so that American ¢ 
respondents could report “accurately” to the Ameri 
public on developments there. 1° 

A few months later, referring to the Yalta agr 
ment, Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson descril 
the agreement as “an effort by the United States 
achieve free elections . . . that this pledge could not 
fulfilled where freedom of speech and assembly w 
denied.” Turning to Potsdam, the acting secretary s: 
““. . we cannot know whether conditions justify rec 
nition of the provisional governments unless our politi 
representatives are fully informed and unless our ns 
correspondents are permitted freely to send their ste 
uncensored.” The State Department responses were 
viously significant. 

1) They were evidence that the State Departs 
had placed a high value upon freedom of informatio 
a strategic weapon with great ideological appeal. 

2) They expressed faith in the ability of Ameri! 
press and radio representatives to get the truth. 

3) The important role of freedom of information 
assuring the maintenance of other liberties was asser} 

Meanwhile, at the urging of the ASNE and the p} 
associations, the United States was preparing to n 
strong representations in both UNESCO and in the C_ 
mission on Human Rights. Success was immedia: 
enjoyed in UNESCO, for the charter of that organiza, 
included as one of its purposes “calling for such i 
national agreements as may be necessary to Be | 
free flow of ideas by word and image.” 12 In Novem) 
1945, a UNESCO conference in London adopieal 


resolution on freedom of information proposed by) 
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lerican delegation “seeking means to advance the 
pose of the United Nations to spread knowledge and 
ormation (and) to help establish the greatest possible 
edom of the instruments of international information 
m the threat of censorship, discriminatory economic 
ctices, and other obstacles to the free movement of 
as by word and image among the peoples of the 


id.” 18 


Urges Action by the U.N. 


As for the UN Charter itself, Article 55 sought the 
jievement of “international cultural and educational 
peration (and) a universal respect for and observance 
human rights and fundamental freedoms,” !4 an ex- 
ssion defined earlier by the State Department as 
slying freedom of information. On May 8, 1946, at a 
eting of the Commission on Human Rights, the United 
tes formally proposed that the UN act immediately to 
up guarantees for international freedom of informa- 
a and recommended the creation of a subcommission 
give expert advice on the elimination of obstacles to 
vor.dwide free exchange of news. !° The Commission 
reupon appointed a subcommittee on freedom of in- 
mation. It directed the group to determine the meaning 
freedom of information; to learn the extent to which 
edom of information existed in the United Nations 
1 obstacles thereto; to offer appropriate recommenda- 
ns for action by the UN, member states and UNESCO; 
1 finally to assume continuing responsibilities for 
cussing and preparing a draft provision on freedom of 
ormation, to be incorporated in a bill of rights. 16 
All of these developments were promising ones — 
_they were not to be fulfilled. On December 12, 1946, 
the 65th Plenary Meeting of the General Assembly, a 
ited Nations freedom-of-information conference was 
posed for early in 1947 to act on a United States-spon- 
ed resolution. But during the first session of the Com- 
sion on Human Rights, January 27 to February 10. 
(7, the proposed conference was stalled in debate with 
Soviet satellite nations. The Yugoslav delegate, pro- 
ing freedom-of-information conventions, argued that 
rictions on personal liberty were necessary: 


We are more and more aware that real 
individual liberty can be reached only in 
perfect harmony between the individual 
and the collectivity. . . In our time, the 
social principle comes first. 17 


Three months later the subcommittee on freedom of 
ormation and the press met again to plan the confer- 
e€, now postponed to 1948. Again the Yugoslav theme 
; advanced, this time by the Czechoslovakian delegate, 
9 argued that freedom of information was meaningless 
ess used for a purpose —this to promote the peace 
| well-being of humanity and to “fight fascism.” 
ace there was a need to avoid “abuses” of freedom of 
ormation. 18 
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Geneva Meeting Emphasizes Opposing Views 


The Geneva meeting finally was held March 23 to 
April 21, 1948, but it was not productive. The United 
States and its supporters emphasized the necessity of 
freedom of the press and of information, while the USSR 
emphasized correcting “abuses of freedom.” While the 
United States opposed restrictions on freedom, the USSR 
said there should be specific prohibitions and _ positive 
tasks assigned to the press. And so it went. Ultimately, 
three draft conventions on freedom of the press came out 
of the Geneva meeting—none of them to be implemented. 
Heavily qualified, the conventions provided for (1) the 
gathering and transmission of news, although censorship 
was permitted for “national security”; (2) the inter- 
national right of correction, with governments having the 
“obligation” to effect corrections in their nation’s press; 
failure to do so would result in the secretary-general 
making the “correction” through the UN; and (3) free- 
dom of information, defined as the right to hold informa- 
tion and ideas and to disseminate and receive them, but 
restricting “incitement, false and distorted reports which 
undermined peaceful relations between the states.” 19 

Even the conditions attached to the convention did 
not satisfy the USSR and its satellites. They voted against 
all of them. And when the heavily amended conventions 
were submitted to the Economic and Social Council, the 
USSR again condemned them, insisting that they per- 
mitted “freedom of misinformation” and “encouraged 
warmongering.” °° Even the United States felt it neces- 
sary to vote against the “freedom of information” con- 
vention, viewing the language as restricting rather than 
expanding freedoms. A dead end had been reached 
through UNESCO, the Commission on Human Rights, 
and the subcommittee on freedom of information. The 
disillusionment of the American press was complete, and 
enforcement of the freedom-of-information guarantees 
of the Potsdam agreement was to prove impossible. 


American Newspapermen Become Impatient 


It was apparent by mid-1946 that American editors 
had become impatient with the slow rate of progress. 
The ASNE, in urging the swift adoption of an official 
UN covenant establishing worldwide freedom of informa- 
tion, warned that further delay would discourage active 
interest by the agencies of the press and weaken faith in 
the UN itself. 24 The chairman of the globe-trotting ASNE 
committee, Wilbur Forrest, complained that censorship 
abroad had become worse instead of better during the past 
year. °? Finally members of Congress, viewing with sus- 
picion the ongoing controversial experiment in inter- 
national cooperation in foreign relief and UNRRA, and 
more mindful of ends than means, sought to achieve free- 
dom of information by attaching riders to foreign relief 
appropriations. Thus a new phase of the freedom-of-in- 
formation and foreign-policy conflict was to develop — 
that concerned with the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


* % * 
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UNRRA had been just as hopeful an enterprise in the 
postwar policy of international cooperation as had been 
UNESCO, the Commission on Human Rights, or any 
other of the UN agencies. The emergence of freedom of 
information as a domestic political issue — related to 
continued participation in UNRRA — was not as surpris- 
ing a development as it might seem. UNRRA was a moral 
issue. To internationalists it symbolized one of the noblest 
goals of international cooperation — nations of varied 
character working together indiscriminately to aid the 
destitute peoples of the world. But to isolationists UN- 
RRA represented another aimlessly conducted foreign 
relief program which was contributing to the attainment 
of world-wide Soviet foreign-policy objectives. Isolation- 
ists viewed the program with open hostility and sought 
a means to withdraw from it. To achieve this, in the face 
of the apparent need overseas, a countering moral argu- 
ment was imperative. This was conveniently at hand in 
the freedom-of-information theme. 

The attack against UNRRA through the “free press” 
clauses began on August 26, 1945, with the announcement 
by Representative Clarence J. Brown, Republican of Ohio, 
himself a newspaper publisher, that he would introduce 
an amendment in the Congress which would refuse funds 
to any country not guaranteeing a free press. 7° 


“Incidents’’ Catch Attention of Congress 


Brown’s position was aided by several press “inci- 
dents.” On June 22, Christian Science Monitor Corre- 
spondent Reuben Markham was expelled from Rumania 
despite the efforts of Assistant Secretary of State Acheson 
to invoke the free-press guarantees of the Potsdam agree- 
ment, “4 and on August 19, 1946, the U. S. protested 
“provocative Yugoslav actions” involving subornation of 
the press.” °° On December 9, some 17 Polish-American 
newspapers, among the largest and most influential in 
the United States, were banned from Poland, irking the 
constituents of then Representative Everett M. Dirksen, 
Republican of Illinois. °° The only major “UNRRA in- 
cident” was the firing on June 25, 1946, of Leon Hoch- 
stetter, American information director of the UNRRA 
mission in Yugoslavia. Hochstetter said the Yugoslav 
officer in charge, Col. Mihail Sergeichik, “prevented the 
full picture of UNRRA activities — no failures, just suc- 
cesses,” and required that all press releases, whether 
originating in Washington or Yugoslavia, be cleared by 
him before being released to the Yugoslav press. 77 

The Brown campaign to use the freedom-of-informa- 
tion issue as an instrument to force U.S. withdrawal from 
UNRRA — a campaign which at times had the strong 
support and co-sponsorship of Representative Christian 
A. Herter, Republican of Massachusetts, and Dirksen — 
brought about bitter debate in and out of Congress. Citing 
its binding commitments, the State Department beat back 
various amendments which would have prevented contin- 
ued U.S. participation in UNRRA unless a “free press” or 
“freedom of information” were assured in the recipient 
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countries. The original Herter-Brown amendment to a 
UNRRA appropriations bill would have prohibited the us 
of any contribution by the United States in any count 
which “discriminated against any media of informatior 
infringed on freedom of information or expressior 
placed any barriers — technical, political, legal or ec 
nomic — against the free exchange of information 
censored information in time of peace, or interfere 
with freedom of the press.” °° In final form, howeve 
the amendment was qualified to apply only to informatio 
about the activities of UNRRA. 


Senate Stops Brown’s ‘Free Press’’ Clause 


The Administration finally won Senate action i 
striking out the “free press” clause, but only with th 
pledge that President Truman would use his “goo 
offices” to seek full reporting privileges in UNRR. 
countries for American press and radio representatives. * 


Public Law 262 provided: 


That the President is hereby requested, 
through appropriate channels, to facilitate 
the admission to recipient countries of 
properly accredited members of the Ameri- 
can press and radio in order that they be 
permitted to report without censorship on | 
the utilization and distribution of UNRRA | 


supplies and services. °° 


In response to this request, the President instructe 
Assistant Secretary of State Acheson to advise the cour 
tries concerned of the wishes of the American Congres: 
But in response to Acheson’s “aide memoire” of Januar 
8, 1946, the Soviets declared that the representatives 
press and radio on territories of the Ukrainian an 
Byelorussian SSR would be guided by rules in effect » 
all territory of the USSR and that “no special rules” { 
press and radio in those territories were contemplated. 

The Soviet reply brought a strong reaction in Co 
gress and set in motion a second effort to couple a fres 
press amendment to the next UNRRA appropriation bi 
On June 27, 1946, the House approved a rider to # 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill, offered by Dirkses 
banning the use of American funds in any country whic 
denied American newsmen free access to write wu 
censored stories about how relief supplies were helt 
distributed. “We have a right to know,” said Dirkser 
“if UNRRA supplies are being used to feed the starviry 
or for the political aims of Russia.” 22 


Dirksen Amendment Provides New Troubles 


The State Department, still committed in its forei 
policy to international cooperation and its origin 
agreements on the administration of UNRRA, and fearf! 
that the Dirksen amendment would complicate further} 
tenuous relationship with Russia, strenuously opposed tll 
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w proposals. In a letter to Senator Kenneth McKellar, 
mocrat of Tennessee, the Assistant Secretary of State 
‘Economic Affairs, Will Clayton, pointed out that the 
ite Department opposed the Dirksen Amendment be- 
ise it would result in less, rather than more, freedom 
information. Clayton argued that no attempts had 
en made, in fact, to restrain the free flow of informa- 
n from Russia on the distribution of UNRRA supplies. 
ayton said there was abundant evidence that people in 
> areas not only were fully aware of UNRRA, but were 
lined to give the entire credit for UNRRA activities 
the United States. He said that a group of correspond: 
ts, including representatives of the New York Times, 
wsweek and the Associated Press had made an exten- 
e tour of the Ukraine and White Russia and were 
rmitted to report freely and fully on the use of UNRRA 
pplies. Since the Russians were meeting the require- 
nts, Clayton pointed out, they could use our demands 
a basis for a claim that we were using food for political 
rposes. The Secretary added: 


. . . If there were not in fact freedom of 
observation for the UNRRA missions and 
for our correspondents to report on the 
use of UNRRA supplies in these two Soviet 
Republics, I should strongly advocate that 
the furnishing of supplies cease. In such 
a case, there would be a real matter of 
principle involved, for we and other con- 
tributing nations have the right to full 
information concerning the use of UNRRA 
supplies. . . 3° 


Continued negotiation by the State Department won 
compromise. This authorized the secretary of state 
mself to determine if a “reasonable number” of ac- 
edited press representatives were permitted to report 
_UNRRA operations without censorship restrictions. 
; finally stated in the appropriation bill, the provision 
clared: 


That none of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be used for the acquisition, transfer, 
delivery or distribution of any supplies 
. . . to or for any recipient country which 
fails or refuses in the determination of the 
secretary of state to permit a reasonable 
number of properly accredited represent- 
atives of the American press to enter, 
observe and report on the distribution and 
utilization of relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies and services furnished to such coun- 
tries without any deletions or modifications 
by censorship of their reports dealing with 
such subjects. 34 


Use As ‘Blackjack’ Resisted 


The freedom-of-information issue was in a curious 
ight at this point. Its use as a “blackjack” was opposed 
th by the State Department and by most of the Ameri- 
n press. As to censorship itself, there was even agree- 
ent by the State Department and the newspaper industry 
at there had been few actual attempts to restrain re- 
rting on the distribution and use of UNRRA supplies, 

“Position on Admission of Correspondents to Areas Receiving UNRRA 


Aid,’ State Department Bulletin, 15:366 of July 7, 1946, pp. 35-36. 
60 Stat. 603. 


and that the UNRRA story had been neglected, not 
because of a lack of access to information, but because 
reporters had not seen fit to develop it. ®° 

The Washington Post, admittedly an UNRRA sup- 


porter but reflective of the general view, declared: 


We should like very much, of course, to 
have American newsmen unleashed in 
countries where their movements now are 
restricted. . . but we doubt the wisdom of 
obtaining it through the threat of withhold- 
ing food from the hungry. Freedom of 
American press representatives is a politi- 
cal matter, however desirable, and the at- 
taching of it as a condition upon an act of 
charity smacks of playing international 
politics with relief, 3° 


East-West Split Promotes Enforced Fol 


Had Soviet-American relations maintained even 
their current course, it is quite likely that the State 
Department position would have continued indefinitely 
to prevail. But with the ever-widening split between East 
and West, and the decision of Congress to withdraw 
from UNRRA and embark instead on a unilateral eco- 
nomic-assistance program, the State Department’s most 
convincing arguments had been destroyed. 

There was not, as before, the question of commitments 
to other nations; the United States could act unilaterally 
in the conduct of its own foreign aid programs. 

There was not, as before, the embarrassing question 
of interference in the sovereign affairs of other nations. 
Since Soviet Russia was no longer a party to the aid 
program, the freedom-of-information requirement would 
not rattle so loudly in international debate. None of the 
nations which would benefit from the unilateral aid 
program would maintain such uncompromising barriers 
to the free exchange of information. 

Finally, the moral suasion would be removed. Since 
there was to be no outspoken objection to the requirement 
of freedom of information, there would be no issue. By 
narrowing our circle of recipients, we had assured that 
the requirement of freedom of information would not 
deprive any nation of assistance. And as far as those 
nations were concerned, while the clause was objection- 
able (included, therefore, in the less-noticed bilateral 
agreements rather than in the foreign aid acts them- 


35. George Woodbridge, UNRRA historian, devotes an entire section of 
the three-volume UNRRA record to the problems of publicity and 
the freedom-of-information issue as it is related to the international 
relief organization. Woodbridge says that UNRRA publicity was restrict- 
ed at the outset because with the unavailability of goods there might 
be too many words with too few deeds; the fear of arousing a Con- 
gress which had a deep-seated distrust of bureaucratic press agentry; 
and the rising tide of opposition in the Congress to the idea itself of 
internation| cooperation in relief. Woodbridge said that cooperation 
with the individual governments broke down because countries with a 
free press could not accept the responsibility for unilateral press 
agentry and countries with a closed press would not print releases. 


Woodbridge blamed both American isolationists and the “lunatic 
fringe’ of the liberal movement for the UNRRA position. He said those 
who expected UNRRA to be a panacea for all ills became more 


violent critics than the isolationists when the UNRRA did not meet 
their expectations. As for the problem of entry of newsmen, Wood- 
bridge said that charges of the misuse of supplies were in direct 
proportion to the difficulties newsmen experienced in getting into the 
country, particularly with respect to Poland, Yugoslavia, and the two 
Russian republics, the creas which created the most contention. See 
UNRAA, The History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitotion 
Administration, (Columbia Univ. Press: New York, 1950), pp. 280-299. 

36. Editorial in Washington Post, cited in Hearings. A Bill to Enable the 
United States to Further Participate in the Work of the UNRRA, 
Committee on Foreign Affcirs, House of Representatives, 79th Congress, 
Ist Sess., November 14, 1945, p. 131, 
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selves), it was no more difficult to satisfy than some of 
the other political and economic conditions. 

As a result, the requirement of free travel and ob- 
servation by United States press and radio representa- 
tives, and an obligation on the part of each participating 
nation to carry on a complementary program of publicity 
to acquaint its own people with the character of United 
States economic aid, were to be included in subsequent 
foreign-relief and assistance programs, including the 
Marshall Plan and the Mutual Security Program. 37 No 
economic aid was to be given to any foreign country 
unless it agreed to permit freedom of action of American 
press and radio representatives. These conditions contin- 
ued to August 1, 1953, when the United States Informa- 
tion Agency took over all overseas-information activities 
and the Foreign Operations Administration (now the 
International Cooperation Administration) assumed the 
direction of all the foreign-aid programs. *° 


Postwar Developments in Perspective 


It is possible now to review —in recent historical 
perspective — developments in the postwar years with 
respect to freedom of information and foreign policy. 

The United States wartime drive for freedom of 
information developed along three basic lines: first, 
through the wartime meetings devoted to the solution of 
military and political problems; second, through the 
development of the instrument of the United Nations; 
and third, through the stimulation and enterprise of the 
private media of communication. 

During the immediate postwar period, the United 
States government continued to work for worldwide free- 
dom of information through the traditional means of 
diplomacy, primarily in foreign minister’s meetings, 
where the United States sought to enforce the guarantees 
of freedom of information provided by the Potsdam 
agreement, stressing the dependence of this country upon 
the accuracy of its own press and radio representatives. 
The media, in turn, continued their private efforts, and 
although balked in the United Nations, continued to 
work independently through other channels of their own 
making — notably through such valuable institutions as 
the International Press Institute and the Inter-American 
Press Association. °° 

As the Cold War progressed, political differences 
were reflected in competing philosophies of freedom of 


37. See Public Law 75. 61 Stat 103. Foreign Aid Act of 1947, and Public 
Law 84, 61 Stat 125, Foreign Relief Assistance Act of 1947. 

38. Former President Truman told the writer, in a personal interview, 
that he had opposed and continued to oppose the use of freedom of 
information as a condition of United States foreign aid, feeling it to 
be an unnecessary restrictive and unproductive clause and one which 
tended to interfere with the sovereignty of another nation. This had 
been the Acheson position, also. (Conversation in Independence, Mo., 
at Truman Memorial Library of August 29, 1958.) 

39. The writer regrets that he cannot review efforts in the IPI and IAPA 
to work for freedom of information, nor can he recount in any detail 
he heroic efforts made by the United States delegation in the United 

ations. 
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information. To avoid commitments which might tend 
restrict freedom of information, rather than encourage 
the United States was forced to vote against the adopti« 
of a freedom-of-information covenant in the UN whii 
it had itself proposed in original form. 

Finally, a loss of faith in other instruments of inte 
national cooperation, notably UNRRA, made that agen: 
subject to increasing attack in Congress. While t 
State Department and the media resisted and criticiz: 
efforts of the Congress to use freedom of information — 
a blunt political instrument, nevertheless, largely on t! 
basis of exaggerated reports of press censorship in t! 
recipient countries, the United States withdrew its s 
port of UNRRA to embark on a unilateral program > 
foreign aid. A condition of such assistance was to b 
clause binding each participating nation to a guarant 
of free travel and observation by American press aj 
radio representatives. 


Consistent Position Taken by the Press 


Now, what observations may we make about this rec 
history ? | 

First, the American press has maintained a consiste 
position with respect to freedom of information, and h 
sought to resist the use of freedom of information | 
pursue short-term, foreign-policy goals. It has continu 
to work toward its objectives through cooperative agé 
cies such as the IPI and the IAPA. 

Congress, in contrast, has pursued freedom of i 
formation largely in terms of other foreign poli 
goals, and has sought to impose American “freedo 
upon other nations as a quid pro quo. Thus, it has us 
Fol as a means to an end rather than an end in its 
By its action on the Red China issue, the State Depal 
ment precipitately reversed the freedom-of-informati 
role for which the United States had fought so strex 
ously at Potsdam and in the United Nations, and in 
equally paradoxical manner expressed a strange loss 
faith in the courage and intelligence of American pr 
and broadcast representatives men whose enterpr| 
and character had provided much of the basis of our fa 
in the Potsdam declaration. At the same time, it rejec 
what has always been an effective and easily projecta. 
symbol of democracy — freedom of information. 

Freedom of information is a fundamental princij 
of American foreign policy which has been, until rece 
years, repeatedly and authoritatively stated by offic 
foreign-policy spokesmen for the President and 
Department of State. Let us return to that foreign-pol 
goal. Let us even accept a measure of danger, for freed 
of information will never be achieved without risk, | 
maintained without cost. 


____s\__1__ 


40. Brookings Institution, Major Problems of United States Foreign Po 
1947: A Study Guide (Silver Springs, Maryland, 1947), pp. 23 


